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GET OFF TO A FLYING START 
ON YOUR VISIT TO IRELAND! 


There are regular air services to Dublin 
from every place on this map. Fly there 
direct by fast, comfortable Aer Lingus 
airliner. No crowds or fuss. No tips. No 
luggage worries—it’s checked through 

to Dublin. Money-saving special 
excursion fares! Dublin to Shannon 
flights connect with transatlantic services. 
British subjects need no foreign currency 
—no passport or travel documents. 
INFORMATION and BOOKINGS from 
your local travel agent, British European 
Airways or Aer Lingus in London 
(WHltehall 1080). 


AER LINGUS 
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@ ONCE more the clear, translucent beauty of Waterford 
Cut Crystal Glass is on show throughout the world; once 
more the skill that made antique Waterford glass so justly 
famous is being devoted to the production of fine lead 
crystal glassware, based on traditional designs and adapted 
to the tastes of this modern age. Perfection in design and 
workmanship, ageless beauty and enduring elegance . . . the 


best shops everywhere are proud to stock Waterford Glass. 


CWaterfors Glass 
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ATTRACTIVE TRAVEL 
FACILITIES AND 
EXCELLENT HOTELS 
* 


Great Northern Railway 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains. 
Modern road buses and coaches. 


DAILY TOURS By TRAIN and BUS 


from DuvuBLIN and other centres to 
THE BOYNE VALLEY 
HILL OF TARA 
ARMAGH (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
CARLINGFORD PENINSULA 
ROYAL MEATH AND LOUTH 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 


FREQUENT SUNDAY “ALL-IN” Tours 


from DUBLIN to 
GLENS OF ANTRIM 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 
SouTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
Charges (incl. meals) from 35/- to 40/- 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 
Republic of Ireland Northern Ireland 


Timetables, tours booklets and other literature 
giving full details of services and facilities from 
DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
and 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 











Drive Vourself 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 





Ireland's Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H. P. Per Week Model H. P. Per Week | 
Ford RAC 8 £12 12 off Ford RAC 16 £2100 | 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Consul BHP 47 $60 } 
Ford RAC 10 £14 14 0] Ford RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 30.1 $42 V8 Custom | BHP 110 $71 























172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 


TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCARS 





LIVERPOOL—DUB 
FISHGUARD—COR 


Direct 









EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 
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IRELAND 


OF THE WELCOMES 


VoL.2 July-August No. 2 


The official journal of Fogra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity 
Organisation for Ireland. Published 
every two months at 93, Pembroke 
Road, Dublin. 


TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 
DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. LONDON : 
19, Regent Street, S.W.1. (Phone 
Whitehall 0838) NEW YORK: Ireland 
House, 33, East soth Street. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may _ be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the Editor, 





Meath of the Pastures 
by PATRICK BRADY 


fn frtist in Aran 
by ELIZABETH RIVERS 


Dublin Horse Show 
lrish Events for July and fugust 
(rt Critics Congress vy JAMES WHITE 


Kilkenny Classical 


by HUBERT BUTLER 


| Letter from Vorway 
Travel Voles 


How to get to Treland 


— the various sea and air routes 


Tourist Topics 


From the Bookshelf 


some books about Ireland 


THE ARTISTS 

The artists who have contributed to the present issue include VERE DUDGEON 
(Meath of the Pastures, A Letter from Norway), ELIZABETH RIVERS (An Artist in Aran), 
GERARD DILLON (Art Critics Congress), RAYMOND MCGRATH (Kilkenny Classical). 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

Dublin Horse Show. Recognised as one of Ireland’s great social events, it attracts 
countless visitors to the Irish capital each August. Each year over a thousand horses 
representing the best stock in the country are to be found at it. 




















CHANGING PASTURES 


MEATH OF 














The plains of Midhe, and the flowery fields of 
Bregha, through which the Boyne flows, appear to 
have been the first cultivated in Ireland; and it is more 
than probable that one of the earliest waves of population 
which reached our island passed up the stream of this 
great river, and that the aborigines settled amidst 
the wooded hills and deep alluvial plains upon its 
banks, and have left their bones in the numerous 
barrows and tumuli still remaining upon its shores. 
Beyond all doubt, the earliest kings of Erin reigned 
upon its banks, where also the earliest laws were 
framed, the earliest poems sung, and the most profound 
druidical mysteries celebrated. Soldiers and sages, bards 
and brehons, have commemorated many of its localities; 
the romance of Irish history is laid amidst the scenery 
of this river, and much of the imagery of our earliest 
poets was drawn from this fertile source. 


— The Beauties of the Boyne,” 
by Sir William R. Wilde. 


THEY FATTEN AT EASE 


THE PASTURES 


By PATRICK BRADY 


. . THEN THROUGH UNFAMILIAR STREETS 


IF YOU GO NORTH from Dublin to Drogheda or Belfast, 
you will, after fifteen miles or so, come into Meath. 
The hills of Dublin and Wicklow give way to a wide 
green plain, where the cattle graze leisurely by the 
rivers and the people have a slow drawl. Life is quiet 
here, and the bullock is lord of the land. Two rivers, 
the Boyne and its tributary, the Blackwater, trisect the 
county and amble to the sea. You may find some 
bustle in Navan or Drogheda, where factories are 
creeping out from the edges of the towns into the 
plain, but in the villages and on the many by-roads, not 
the crowd of factory workers nor the mad dash of 
cycling clubs is likely to interrupt you, but droves of 
cattle changing grass or going to the fair. 

The farmer thinks that this is the best land in 
Europe, but he is not so much proud of it for himself 
as for his cattle. It is a land fit for cattle, a place 
where they can fatten at ease and drink their fill of 
Boyne water. The farmer is ever changing his stock 
from one pasture to another, so that even on days 
when there is no fair for miles around, you may meet 
as many as five droves between Kells and Navan, 
or Slane and Drogheda. The brown and white cattle 
boggie at your car and break into a gallop while you 


. . TO THE CATTLE MARKET 




















change gear twenty times in the hope either of out- 
racing them or sneaking past. But they give up only 
when they are tired or when they feel like it. The 
drover strolls easefully behind, his shoes scraping on 
the road and his stick winding in the air, shouting 
“Ha there, ho there. Houh.” On any day except 
Sunday, when he too seems to have a private life, you 
may meet him on any Meath road, tattered, lively, 
walking behind the fat bullocks or rushing frantically 
at gaps to head off the drove or searching wet fields for 
the stray. He, if anyone, knows the roads, but as he 
goes from Slane to Drogheda with the Boyne in the 
valley below as his companion, the mounds of famous 
dead kings at Dowth, or the tower at Monasterboice 
on his left, are familiar, not historic, landmarks, so 














Taga orsiear yeh’ 

abo og or anything. 
The road } is Pern ; he knows the valleys, 
the gaps in th i awkward cross-roads, the 
open quarry gute, ) Points pfjanxiety. There is however, 


the compen pot lightfain on his face and the sun, 
and he ha§*io Aime fOmanticism. Tara or no Tara, 
he is king of t bus will crawl by him while 


travellers crangjgpeir r necks and the driver mutters, 
wonderingyif &@ has winged a beast; but the cattle 
AdroVer shakes Mis ash plant at society and waits till the 
road isg€alm g@nin before he returns to his whistling. 
Thoughshegakés his castles casually he knows a great 
deal about the people who live in the valley of the 
Boyne and Blackwater, about the hunting too, and, if 
the #hoon is clear, he may do a bit of spare time fish- 
ing. /He has endless possibilities, but, be he farmer’s 
boy or professional drover, he is silent. He will tell 
you, though, that the land is good and that he gets by. 


tice 
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Drovers, farmers and dealers have a busy time 
when market day comes round. These have come 




















to the Dublin cattle market to make their bargains. 
There are, of course, also many local fairs in Meath. 


The drover is only the agent, how 
farmer or dealer and his jobstakes hi 
fair days. He is content to arriveat the 
and to go home with a hundréd headof fo 
dealer. The small farmer arrives’ with’ foyir~beasts, 
lanky two-year-olds, and hop go horhé wish a roll 
of notes. Preparations for the fait bégin the dapBefore 
on the farms. The cattle areg6réught in from’ the 
fields and given extra fine pickings to: polish them for 
the fair. Then, before dawaiigmthe\day, the roads and 
by-roads are black with @@miimmais@ind yen and boys, 
shouting and running, c wi 
has escaped. The sticks fi 
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and they hang on the fringes of bargains all 
bright-eyed, waiting for the drove to mount. 
careful unconcern they shuffle in their loose coats 
and dig their sticks into the ground. The farme 
argue and fight while young sons or daughters, by\ 
miracle almost, keep the cattle together in their \ 
little bunches, and worry about whether they will be ‘ 
walking home with them. For if there is no sale it is 
the children who must bear the brunt of the journey 
back with the tired cattle, while in the public-houses 
their fathers discuss the chances missed. Dealers move 
among the groups, engaging and re-engaging in 
battle with the crafty farmers. Argument grows and 
subsides. The “ green” turns to a putty mud. Then, 
before midday, the cattle are moving to station or 
farm; the farmer relaxes; calf dealers unload their 
charges while the hangers-on, the makers of bargains, 
the “‘ hacklers ”’, recline on the ancient cross or near 
the village pump. From the country the buses are 
bringing in the farmers’ wives to try out new clothes 
or buy shirts for “‘ himself”. By the evening, except 
for a little merriment, it is all over. Not for the drover, 
though. Virginia to-day, Oldcastle or Kinnegad to- 
morrow, and all the worry of getting a lift, and little 
time to be thinking of “ white ships or the King of 
Spain’s daughter.” 

Fair day is star day, but there are other days. Cattle 
have always to be changed, and the brown dust of the 
by-roads is rarely free from hoof marks. And in the 
in-between times the farmer takes his dog and walks 
lovingly through his stock, remembering where he 
bought each one and what he gave for it and whether 
it thrives or not, or he runs his hand through the long 
grass, while at home his wife is feeding the calves 
from galvanised iron buckets and wondering, though 
not deeply, for she knows, why “ himself” is not home 
for his tea. The cattle dictate the pace of life in the 
Boyne and Blackwater valleys, and it is an easy, quiet 
pace. The people are quiet and cool, not great 
talkers, for they have too many dates in their heads, 
and names... Kingscourt, Navan, Kells, Oldcastle. . . 
and the easy movement of the rivers suits them well. 
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ATIVS RIVER—THE BOYNE | 
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No other Irish river can be so many different | 
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} ! things to so many different kinds of men as the Boyne. 


Not the Munster Blackwater with its castles and keeps, 


nor the Nore, nor even the Liffey that Joyce bridged 


, legend and a philosophy of 


history. Irish writers have gone to the Boyne, winding 
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and forded with myth 
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R. Higgins wrote were the spoil of his walks 
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and gallivantings among the hush 


slow water 
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AN ARTIST IN ARAN 


Wood Engravings reproduced by kind permission of the Victor Waddington Galleries, Dublin 


Thirty miles from Galway, across a broad expanse of ocean, 
lie the three Aran Islands, home of the sturdy and colourful 
fisher-folk whose remarkable way of life was immortalised in the 
memorable film ‘Man of Aran”. Through unremitting toil 
the islanders — using sand and seaweed — have ** made” the soil 
which provides sustenance for their livestock. From these meagre 
acres and the surrounding sea they wrest an arduous livelihood. 
Here in the words and wood-engravings of Elizabeth Rivers 
something of the spirit and mood of life on the islands ts caught. 
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GATHERING A SEAWEED HARVEST 


AN ARTIST IN ARAN 

; The days of gathering 
the seaweed harvest are usually days of fierce 
storm, for it is storm and high tides that tear the 
weed from the bottom of the ocean and bear it in. On 
such days the shores are full of workers and on many 
such days I crouched in the wind, sketchbook in 
hand, and made notes of men and horses outlined 
against the swell of green and ugly seas. They piled 
the wet weed into the baskets and high over the backs 
of their hardy ponies and then led them slowly in a 
sure-footed journey over the locks to pitch the weed 
in some sheltered spot. Some of it would be dried and 
stacked for kelp, some used for manure on the care- 
fully cultivated fields. 
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In spring the biggest cattle market of the year 
takes place in Galway. This event calls for a tremen- 
dous effort of skill and co-operation in the loading of 
beasts on to the boat for transit to the city. It is a gala 
day. Crowds go towards the quay. Many a man’s 
capital for the year is put at hazard, for the cattle are 
strong and in good condition and they stampede to 
avoid capture. The men never fail each other and 
it is rarely that an animal suffers as, one after another, 
they are caught and held while the sling is fixed; then 
hauled up and swung on board the boat. The warn- 
ing shouts, the yells of advice from the onlookers, the 
alarming stampedes, would suggest that the men 
were in more danger than the animals they handle 
so cleverly. 




















WORDS AND WOOD 


LOADING CATTLE FOR THE GALWAY FAIR 


ENGRAVINGS BY ELIZABETH 


RIVERS 


II 
























Above: Riders of every age take 
part in the Ballsbridge jumping 
competitions. 

















Above: Prize-winners receive their 
rosettes. The competition is usually 
keen, and prizes well-deserved. 
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Above: The Dublin Horse Show is primarily a sale. 


DUBLIN 


HORSE SHOW 


THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW, which has been held, with 
few interruptions, annually in August since the year 
1868, is recognised as Ireland’s great social event. 
Its fame is a magnet which attracts numerous visitors 
to Dublin each year. Apart from the gay round of 
social events, the dances, receptions and cocktail 
parties which accompany it, the Dublin Horse Show 
is primarily a sale—and to its credit, few horses 
appear there a second year. It provides the Irish 
farmer with the best market for his hunters and 
thoroughbreds, and each year over a thousand horses 
representing the best stock in the country are to be 
found at the Show, vying with each other in keen 
competition for the many valuable prizes and 
trophies which are awarded. 

For the visitors who merely come to sample the 
very special atmosphere which pervades the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Showgrounds during Horse Show 
Week, the International Jumping Contests, which 
are held each afternoon, are a high-light of the Show. 
Many nations send their crack riders to compete in 
these contests. A remarkably high standard is 
usually achieved. 

The jumping competitions, which are accompanied 
by a comprehensive trade display and flower show, 
make Horse Show Week at the Ballsbridge Show- 
grounds a true cross-section of Irish life in its many 
aspects and a not-to-be-missed occasion for the 
visitor who comes to Dublin early in August. 
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Above: Each afternoon the enclosures are crowded with visitors anxious 
to see the country’s finest horsemen in action. Below, left: In the small 
rings outside the jumping enclosure other competitions test the horses’ 
all round excellence. Below, right: An elegant performance. Each year 
trotting becomes a more popular feature of the Dublin Horse Show. 
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Fine /frts 
SYMPHAM® CONCERTS. Performances by the Radio Eireann 
Symp y Orchestra. Guest Conductor: Sixten Eckenberg. 
i) for tickets, which are issued free, should be 
addf@#ed to the Director of Broadcasting. The Phanix 
H. f' Dublin. Every Tuesday and Friday evening during 
tie 


onth. 
ET. Presentation by the International Ballet Company. 


P Gaiety Theatre, Dublin : ; F : 6 
EATRE. Dame Sybil Thorndyke in “ Waters of the 
oon.” Olympia Theatre, Dublin (To 25th) : 13 


™ 7 
xhibitions 

My YEARS OF IRISH PAINTING. Municipal Gallery of 
Modern Art, Parnell Square, Dublin. During the month. 
EXHIBITION OF CELTIC MANUSCRIPTS. Trinity College, 
Dublin. During the month. 

BERKELY BI-CENTENARY. Exhibition and lectures. Trinity 
College, Dublin (To 13th) 7 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. Dublin Painters’ Gallery. ‘Dublin 20 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN IRELAND TODAY. Sponsored 






ontaining works representative of the avant garde 
. Victor —* ne Dublin. Com- 
> 22 








CROAGH PA 
people, som& 
summit whe 
the forty days® 
Patrick Mountaii 


Y 
Con gresses 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSI 


under the direction of 
Bireann Light Orchestra. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. An impression of Ireland—political, 
social and cultural—both in the present and in the im- 
mediate past. University College, Dublin (To 28th) 14 


General Sport 
IRISH OPEN LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS. Fitzwilliam, 
Dublin (To 11th) ; 2 
SKERRIES “ 100” International Motor ‘Cycle Road Race. 
Skerries, County Dublin. 4 
LEINSTER TROPHY. International Car Race. Over the 
Wicklow Circuit, County Wicklow ‘ in 
CYCLING WEEK. There are eight events taking place during 
this festival of cycling, and many social functions. Organised 
by the County Dublin Road Club. Dun Laoghaire, — 
Dublin (Torgth) . ‘ 

GOLF. North of Ireland Championships, Portrush, eae 
Antrim. , 13 
GOLF. Racing (Open) Cup. Killarney, County ee 
(To 23rd) 

YACHTING. National Yacht Club Regatta. Ps 
Laoghaire ‘ 

GOLF. Open Mixed Foursomes. Rosslare, County Wexforg 
ATHLETICS. Cork Athletic and oe Champi¢ 
Cork 
GOLF. Ladies’ Open Meeting. Rossla 
(To 31st) ; , 
GOLF. Irish Open £350 





















Belfast 29 
15 

16 

SEOPARDSTOWN 18 

ILLARNEY 21-23 

DOWN ROYAL 25 

MULLINGAR 25 

13 GALWAY 29 & 30 

14 TUAM 31 
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y’ WEEK. Ballsbridge, Dublin (To 9th) : 5 

. This is a famous and very colourful fair which 

ine on from time immemorial. The coronation of 

rge goat as “ King Puck” is a tradition that is still 
aintained. Killorglin, County Kerry (To 12th) 10 
RURAL WEEK OF MUINTIR NA TIRE (Rural Life Organisation) 
Summerhill College, Sligo (To 17th) 10 
BRAY CIVIC WEEK. Bray, County Wicklow (To 23rd) 15 


Agricultural & Livestock Shows 
Tinahely, County 
3 


AGRICULTURAL & LIVESTOCK SHOW. 
Wicklow 

CHAMPIONSHIP DOG SHOW. Monkstown, County Dublin 3 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. North tanita Shomgrownads 
Nenagh. : : 
GALWAY HORSE, AGRICULTURAL "AND INDUSTRIAL “ign 
Galway Sports Ground (To 20th) 19 
AGRICULTURAL, LIVESTOCK AND INDUSTRIAL SHOW, Killarney, 
County Kerry . . 20 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Mohill, “County Leitrim ; also at Carlow, 
County Carlow P 26 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Green Park, Limerick 26 & 27 


General Sport 


ATHLETICS. All Ireland Athletic and Cycling Champion- 
ships, Belfast (To 2nd) 1 
SWIMMING. National Championships, Cork (To 3rd) 1 
GOLF. Open Competitions at Rosses Point, County Sligo; 
Bundoran, County Donegal; Keel, Achill, County Mayo 2 
REGATTA. Rowing Championships of Barrow, Suir and 
Nore; also Swimming Gala, Graiguenamanagh, County 
Kilkenny . j . ; ° : ; 2 
ATHLETICS. National Athletic and Cycling Association 
Championships, Belfast (To 3rd) 2 
REGATTAS. Wicklow Town, County Wicklow and at "Kinsale 
Harbour, County Cork ’ , : P 3 


LAWN TENNIS. Open American Tournament, Arklow, 
County Wicklow ‘ : ; , 3 
ATHLETICS. Bandon Open Sports, (National Athletic 
& Cycling Association), Bandon, County Cork 3 
CYCLING. Coast to Coast Cycle Race, Dublin to Galway, 
and back to Dublin (To 4th) . ; 3 
ATHLETICS. Sports at Keel, Achill, County Mayo 9 
ANNUAL REGATTA. Lough Corrib, County Galway . 9 
CYCLING. 12 Hours Championships (C.R.E.) Time 7 
Dublin 

GAELIC GAMES. ‘Senior football semi- -final, ‘Connacht v. 
Ulster ; Minor Hurling semi-final, Munster v. Ulster. 
Croke Park, Dublin : 7 9 
GOLF. South of Ireland Championships, Lahinch, County 
Clare ‘ ‘ 10 
LAWN TENNIS. Wicklow and South East Counties of 
Ireland Championships at the County Wicklow Lawn 
Tennis Club, Vevay Road, Bray 10 
MOTOR CYCLING. Ulster Grand Prix, an “International 
road race over the Clady Circuit, Belfast. (To 15th) 13 
GYMKHANA. Wicklow Harriers at Greyhound Stadium, 
Arklow, County Wicklow . ? 15 
REGATTA. Kenmare Water Carnival and Regatta, Kenmare, 
County Kerry . 16 
GAELIC FOOTBALL. Senior Semi- final, Leinster v. Munster, 
at Croke Park, Dublin : 16 
GOLF. Open Week, Youghal Golf Club, Youghal, “County 
Cork (To 23rd) , 16 
MOTOR CYCLING. 100 Mile Race at Enniskillen, County 
Fermanagh : , 19 
ATHLETICS. Irish All-round Championships, Dublin 
(To 23rd) , 7. . ‘ ‘ ; ; 22 


Racing 


LEOPARDSTOWN AN UAIMH 
MALLOW LIMERICK JUNCTION 
DUNMANWAY BALDOYLE 

PHG@:NIX PARK SLIGO 

TRAMORE DUNDALK 

GOWRAN PARK CURRAGH 
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The Fourth International Congress 


of Art Critics has been arranged to 


take place in Dublin from July 20th- 
26th. A wide range of subjects are 
tabled for discussion at the working 
sessions of the Congress which will 
be held in Newman House, 86 St. 


Dublin. 
dealing with 


Green, Several 


Stephen’s 


exhibitions various 


aspects of Irish art, past and present, 
have been arranged to coincide with 
the Congress. 

Here, James White, Secretary to 
the Congress, mentions some of the 
places that should be of particular 


interest to the visiting critics. 


AN OUTSTANDING quality of the Irish National 
Gallery is the quite remarkably representative 
nature of the collection which it houses. Within its 
walls are to be found examples which take one 
through the various periods of the history of European 
painting. Whilst the Impressionists are to be found 
in the National Gallery, it is to the Dublin Municipal 
Gallery of Modern Art that one must go if one 
wishes to see painting since the turn of the century. 
A special exhibition is on show there—“ Fifty 
Years of Irish Painting,” from which may be 
gauged the height of the achievement of Irish artists in 
the twentieth century. This exhibition falls easily into 
three parts : the first being a traditional and natural- 
istic commentary on the changing pattern of life in 
Ireland, before and since the achievement of 
Independence; the second provides a sort of visual 
counterpart to the poetry and drama of W. B. 
Yeats, Synge and Joyce, whilst the last is an Irish 
echo of the revolt against representation which has 
more international than national affinities. 


(continued on page 26) 


Above: The National Gallery, Dublin, contains a 
remarkably representative collection of the major 
schools and periods of European painting. 





Above: The Dublin Municipal Gallery of Modern 
Art is housed in a very fine Georgian mansion, 
formerly the residence of Lord Charlemont, in 
Parnell Square. 
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Cilkenny FP 


SOMETIMES I HAVE heard Kilkenny landscape 
described as “Classical”. I wonder quite what is 
meant. A great deal of guff, of course, is talked 
about regional characteristics and, no doubt if one 
was parachuted by night into some uninhabited part 
of Kilkenny, one would, when daylight came, cover 
the whole map of Europe with one’s guesses. For we 
have every variety of landscape; there are parts as 
wild as the tamer parts of Bosnia, other parts as tame 
as the wilder parts of Kent. There are turf-bogs to the 
north, and in the south the Welsh mountains, where 
till lately the quern was still used for grinding corn, 
and below them a treeless country of stone walls and 
gorse and ancient memorials of the stone age. In 
between are the rich undulating valleys that skirt the 
Nore and the King’s river. 

All the same, a certain amount of regional guff is 
surely allowable and even necessary. It is like the 
jelly, neutral and unimportant, in which the scientist 
breeds his germs. There is a germ of truth in this 
jelly-guff about Kilkenny being classical. But let’s 
get it right! A classical landscape suggests cypresses 
and broken columns and snowclad peaks and that 
doesn’t at all describe Kilkenny. The Nore valley is 
the focus of all that we have of classical, and is as im- 
portant to Kilkenny as the Nile to Egypt. But it is 
shaggy with elms and our hills, Brandon and 
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Coppenagh and Slievemargy, are small demure 
excrescences, shaped like pudding basins. Yet classical 
is all right, if it means a country that owes as much to 
art as to nature, that has never been devastated by the 
wild goat or the jerry-builder and that wears its 
history proudly on its bosom, tragic though that 
history often was. 

I suppose the Nore would have been a pleasant 
river even if the landlords had not planted its banks 
so elegantly with trees and the eighteenth century 
bridge builders had not spanned it so often and so 
gracefully between Durrow and New Ross. Almost 
all the bridges are the same age, for a great flood in | 
1764 swept away all their predecessors as well as 
scores of inquisitive Kilkennymen, leaning over the 
parapets to gape at the mounting waters. My favour- 
ite is Bennettsbridge because I know it best. But 
Ballyragget and Thomastown, Green’s Bridge, Inis- | 
tiogue and Kilmacshawn, belong to the river as much \ 
as do the trout and the leaning willows and the haw- | 
thorn thickets. Valerian and wall flowers and a 
ginger coloured lichen decorate the limestone arches 
but no county engineer could ever resent this ex- 
quisite encroachment. And when nature at last 
overwhelms the masterpieces of the past, there is no 
vulgar exuberance in her triumph. Jerpoint Abbey 











in its decay may be more beautiful than it ever was, 
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when its courtyards and cloisters were hidden from 
view and all the dirt and bustle of a medieval village 
swept up to the door. As for Kells Priory, which 
must be one of the most impressive ruins in Ireland, 
it may well have been a squalid scowling place when 
its Norman garrison, half soldier, half ecclesiastic, 
trampled its vast courtyard, now a luxuriant river 
meadow, into mud. 

I think it is the always-present sense of continuity 
with the past that moved the flatterers to call 
Kilkenny “ classical”. Our ancient monuments are 
often neglected and sometimes inaccessible, (it is 
no longer an obstacle race to Kells or to the round 
tower and cross of Kilree: fine county council 
gateways have been made), but they are never 
ignored. Though the great Kilkenny Archaeological 
Society of Victorian days was swept away to 
Dublin on the tide of its own success, its influence 
still lingers. Archaeology still preserves its old 
leisurely associations with picnic-parties and amateur 
papers, and it has not yet been overawed into silence 
by the pundits of the lecture room and the laboratory. 
We were very proud on an Easter excursion to see 
the name of our society and its secretary, a country 
clergyman of the last century, carved on an impressive 
piece of restoration at Clonmacnois. What they did 
then cannot we do now? 










JERPOINT ABBEY 





KELLS PRIORY 





ROTHE’S HOUSE, KILKENNY 
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A number of the famous eighteenth century houses 
of Kilkenny escaped the burnings of the early twenties. 
Some are still tenanted by the families that built 
them: Swiftes’-heath, where Jonathan stayed with 
his uncle Godwin, when he went a reluctant school- 
boy to Kilkenny College; and Kilfane, the home of 
Richard Power, who through the Napoleonic wars, 
directed the celebrated Theatrical which drew all the 
notables of Ireland twice a year to Kilkenny. Then 
there is Kilmurry, which Charles Kendal Bushe, 
“ the incorruptible Irishman,” the great opponent of 
the Union, sold with a sad heart to pay his father’s 
debts and re-purchased in his middle age. 

Flood Hall and Farmley, though, with their recol- 
lections of Henry Flood and his family, are very 
recent casualties. Woodstock, at Inistiogue, the most 
magnificent of these Kilkenny houses, disappeared 
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CITY HALL, KILKENNY 


with its fine library in the twenties. Now and again 
a scorched book or a bundle of old letters comes to 
light and recalls the Tighes and Fownes and their 
cultivated eccentric friends. The Forestry Depart- 
ment is once more clothing the rocky banks of the 
Nore at Inistiogue with trees and it is still perhaps the 
prettiest village in the county. Flaxman’s sculpture of 
Mrs. Mary Tighe, the poetess, can be seen, and it is 
worth climbing the hill to examine the exotic trees 
that still flourish behind the ruins of the house. It 
was from Woodstock that Sarah Ponsonby, bored by 
her uncles and aunts and their social pursuits, 
escaped to Langollen with her friend Eleanor Butler 
from Kilkenny Castle. At an exhibition in Kilkenny, 
Lady Eleanor’s diary was shown, a very small book 
in which the story of this long friendship is recorded 
in minute but legible script. 
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Kilkenny city, with its castle, its churches, its 
assembly hall and theatre was, of course, the focus of 
all the social life of the eighteenth century. Its 
pleasant rows of Georgian houses are many of them 
still in good repair and here and there you can see 
the skeletons of Tudor mansions clothed in not 
always becoming flesh. Behind a Woolworth frontage, 
you can just recognise the line of gables and 
mullioned windows of the Shee family home, the 
Shee Alms House in Rose Inn Street is still intact, 
and Rothe’s Arch, which also has associations with 
the Confederate Parliament of the sixteenth century, 
is shortly, we hope, to recover some of its old dignity. 
And though St. Mary’s Church has, unlike St. 
Canice’s, a rather neglected appearance, the tombs of 
Shees and Rothes and the other great merchant 
families of Tudor and Jacobean Kilkenny are still a 
joy to look at. Their quaint sculptured figures are as 
remarkable as the more splendid marble effigies of 
Ormondes, Mountgarretts and Graces, in St. 
Canice’s and at Gowran. 

And though Kilkenny Castle, which has for so 
many centuries dominated the town and the river, 
is empty, it has a waiting rather than a tragic or 
forlorn look. There has been intelligent assimilation 
as well as destruction in our history and I think that 
one day the castle’s empty rooms will be visited again. 
Would it not make a splendid centre for a museum 
service of the south eastern counties which our old 
society once served ? I think the Kilkenny Players 
were not foolishly optimistic, when in a last sad 





epilogue they took leave of their audience 130 years 
ago : 
This soil for genius has creative power 
And dreads not a degenerating hour; 
Here Berkeley, Congreve, Swift in days of yore, 
Lisped the first accents of their classic lore. 
Here Bushe, here Flood were born, here Grattan 
planned 
In early youth the welfare of the land, 
Nor shall you want as circling time rolls on 
Minds meet to fill the abdicated throne. 
This town may still remain our island’s boast 
Nor mourn one glory set, one laurel lost. 


KILREE CROSS AND ROUND TOWER 






























A. Letter 


Visitors come to Ireland for a 


multitude of reasons. In the case of 


Professor Reidar Th. Christiansen — 


from Oslo —who wrote this letter to us 


recently, the major attraction was the 


folklore of its people and the many 


links with the past which have, despite 
most adverse conditions, been unbroken 


by the passage of centuries. Here he 


found he could trace not only the 


course of Trish history, but also that he 
could find much relevant to his own 
country, Norway, and to that time 
when her Viking warriors were the 
terror of the seas. 
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from Norway 


VISITORS TO A country probably never see exactly the 
same things, at least they do not see them from the 
same point of view. I, being a student, was principally 
occupied with the past, with the elusive Viking- 
period, wanting to see if in Irish history and culture 
traces remained of those distant centuries. This 
point of view may be the explanation that in re- 
trospect the element that to me always seemed most 
significant was the force of tradition, the general 
awareness and appreciation of a national spirit and 
the energy in giving it a fair chance. Thus, even to 
one who was at the outset mainly concerned with 
books and manuscripts, and where else are so 
many to be found as in Ireland, the very atmos- 
phere seemed tinged with something infinitely old. 
One had sometimes a curiously vivid impression that 
the past was somehow still active. Traces there were 
everywhere, some from very old times, some more 
recent. A ruin of a church half overgrown, an old 
castle, or a round tower, that to me seemed the 
Strangest and the most evocative structure I had 
ever seen. 

My first weeks I spent in Kerry, in the Dingle 
Peninsula. Everything seemed strangely new. The 
man who came to fetch me with a curious kind of 
cart, the house with the friendly men and women, 
deluging a half-mute foreigner with new words and 











expressions, that were moreover arranged in a new 
and bewildering manner. All were eager to make the 
visitor (they had previous experience of the type) 
acquire their speech. Gradually, I was able to cor- 
relate the very little I knew with the talk around me, 
and to see that it was a very real language, and one 
still very much alive. And one night, down on the 
vast beach there was the beehive chapel of Gallerus, 
doubly impressive in the moonlight, and the life of 
the hermits and saints seemed real and when my 
companion pointed to the village by Smerwick bay, 
saying that it was Baile na nGall, the village of the 
foreigners, I almost felt that I might find country- 
men there still. 

So much to explain how the sense of continuity, of 
a past being still actively alive, to me became the 
predominant impression of Ireland. But the present 
could also absorb the new elements that had to be 
introduced where life and culture are not stagnant but 
parts of the living world. This process of assimilating 
the old and the new is a difficult, almost a dangerous 
process, and it can only succeed where there is a real 
tradition in the background. Perhaps, the develop- 
ment is more clearly seen by somebody who revisits 
the country at the interval of some years. He may 
observe how in a new pattern of society the old 
strain lends colour and vigour to new institutions 
and to new developments. 

To me the interplay between old and new has ever 
been a fascination. With Irish friends I have visited 
a house in Connemara. In doing so I stepped 
back into an old way of living, into a community 
where books and papers, or the wireless did not 
dominate, where the entertainment was still the 
telling of stories in the old artistic way, with an 
elaborate tale winding its way through all the strange 
adventures, embellished by strange ornamental 
passages, only dimly appreciated by one who did 
not know the language intimately. It was a glimpse of 
a kind of life that in most other places, surely in my 
own country, was hardly remembered at all. There 
was nothing artificial in it, it was not a stage with 
actors, as is often the case when traditional things are 
revived. What one saw was the ordinary life of the 
people, and you felt it had been going on in this way 
for centuries. 

The centre of it all, at least to a foreigner, was the 
language. Lately I re-read John Eglinton’s essay 


written in 1901, on the Irish language—“ a stately 
and venerable personage, affectionately known as 
an dteanga fein,” going on, speaking about the 
‘* intellectually desperate men who would hurry him 
into an impossible position, as champion of political 
and religious parties.” My coming from a country 
that had known a conflict of languages gave me a 
special interest in these questions, and later, on each 
subsequent visit I have noted that by now no longer 
only the “intellectually desperate ” believe in the 
possibility of Irish as an everyday language. Even 
the most casual visitor cannot fail to be aware of 
its existence. 

Not, however, that the sum of my impressions 
should be of a large museum, or a large stage : my 
excuse is that my views are coloured by an interest in 
the past. The surprising thing to me seems to be that 
in a modern country there is at the same time plenty 
of room for history and tradition. The result is not 
the sentimental sadness of the Harp that once, but a 
certain dignity, which is not stand-offish, but en- 
genders a balance, a kind of humorous tolerance in 
daily intercourse, that to a visitor is both fascinating 
and exhilarating. You feel the spirit even in a great 
city like Dublin, with streets and glittering lights, 
especially impressive perhaps when seen from a 
descending plane, when the lights trace the streets 
and the estuary. And on leaving the plane there is 
no rush whirling the visitor away, he is as a matter of 
course guided into the easy tolerant Irish ways. At 
least, if he has no special axe to grind, a certain 
tolerance he must have himself and he must be 
convinced that upon Irish problems, Irishmen have 
the best right to form an opinion. In the end, it also 
depends upon the visitor, but he has a fair chance of 
being, as I have surely been, admitted to the special 
circle to which he by nature belongs, and that is 
even more than being welcomed by the whole 
country as a friendly tourist. 


Opposite: The story-teller pictured to the right 
represents a living link with the Irish past — his 
stories are a living expression of the civilisation 
which produced the elaborately decorated metal 
work also pictured. Shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell, 
National Museum, Dublin; Tara Brooch, National 
Museum, Dublin; Gallerus Oratory, County Kerry; 
Cross of Cong, National Museum, Dublin; Ardagh 
Chalice, National Museum, Dublin ; Gold Ornaments, 
National Museum, Dublin. 
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Trappist Monastery, Mt. Melleray 





ART CRITICS CONGRESS (continued from page 17) 


The National Museum of Science and Art, which 
is also situated in Dublin, has an elaborate and 
attractive collection demonstrating Irish life in all 
ages and epochs, and of particular interest to the 
visitor from abroad are the stone-carvings, tooled 
leather-work, silver and other ornaments represent- 
ing the mind and thought of a race entirely un- 
influenced by Latin culture, an isolation which 
lasted until the twelfth century. Another particularly 
attractive feature of this museum is the collection of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century domestic orna- 
ments—a perfect counterpart to the architecture of 
the period. 

The true spirit of Ireland, however, is not to be 
found in Dublin museums—although in the Victor 
Waddington Galleries, the Dawson Gallery and the 
Dublin Painters’ Gallery, a cross-section of contem- 
porary painting does represent one aspect of the life 
of the moment in the country. One must wander 
quietly in the ancient places, in Clonmacnoise, 
Monasterboice, Kells, Glendalough, Cashel, and so 
on, there to pick up the threads cast from that 
mysterious world suggested by the ornaments in the 
museum; for the towns and cities of the country of 
which Dublin is typical, do indeed speak of an 
elegant life which was lived here 209 years ago, but 
a life as far divorced from Celtic monasticism as the 
Roccoco was from Byzantium. 

Ireland has certain buildings to show which belong 
to the twentieth century. The airport at Collinstown 
by Desmond Fitzgerald, the bus-station in Dublin 
by Michael Scott, several hospitals and other 
buildings and private houses throughout the country, 
by various architects, together with a curious manner 
of church building called Hiberno-Romanesque, 
which is a mixture of the pattern of Cormac’s Chapel 
and the approved Roman style. This approach may 
horrify purists, but it has been found a most 
convenient way to house congregations of enormous 
dimensions who have no desire to break away from 
tradition. These churches and an intense love of 
stained-glass windows are the most marked character- 
istics of our people in the sphere of art. The gleaming 
jewelled pattern of colour to be found in almost 
every church seems to find a response in the Irish 
nature, one more inclined to wit than humour, one 
more at home with contemplation than rejoicing. 

The gradual development of the practice of 
monumceatal stone-carving revived again with the 
seventeenth century buildings, but only most 
recently have our sculptors commenced to consider 
the creative force of the early style of the great 
figured crosses. However, we must always pay our 
regards to the memory of Hogan and Foley and their 
like who gave our cities such noble statues in 
commemoration of the politicians and writers who 
wove their names in our history. 
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Ireland’s Beauty at 
Your Steering Wheel 






















@ Latest 1953 models — Vauxhalls, 
Hillmans, Consuls, etc. 


@ Ireland’s largest fleet—over 100 
latest models. 








@ Chauffeur-driven Cars available. 
Arrivals met Shannon Airport, 
Cobh, Rosslare, Belfast. 








Write to-day for free illustrated brochure, 
hotel guides, routes, etc. 33 UPPER 
O’CONNELL ST., DUBLIN 44701 / 2, also 
at 7 CROFTON AVE., DUN LAOGHAIRE. 




















ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- 

night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito)... ‘\\ 
or just a simple lover of the best in everything... 


REST-RELAX:RECUPERATE:GO BY 


/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 4 
























ye TRAVEL 


SUMMER SAILING TICKETS 


BRITISH RAILWAYS have announced that sailing tickets 
will be required on July 4, 11, 18; from July 23 to August 3 
inclusive; from August 7 to August 10 inclusive, and 
on August I§, 22, 29 and September 5 on the Holyhead- 
Dun Laoghaire route. 

On the Dun Laoghaire route sailing tickets will be 
needed on July 24, 25 and 31 and August 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
IO, 14, I§, 20, 21, 22, 28 and 29. 

Sailing tickets will be required on the Larne—Stranraer 
route on July 31 and August 1 and 15. On the Stranraer- 
Larne route tickets will be required on July 17 and 18. 


C.L.E. 


C.I.E. hope to have diesel trains in operation on all 
main line services this Summer. Recently a loan of £23 
million was floated to finance this development. 

The company also announce that their coach tours 
this year have been a ‘marked success so far. Bookings 
for July and August are particularly heavy. 


TWA 

Indications are that TWA’s services on the trans- 
atlantic route to Ireland will make new records during 
the summer months this year. A spokesman for the company 
stated that for the first week of May more passengers 
had been carried than for the whole month last year. To 
cope with the demand for accommodation on aircraft 
during July and August from New York to Shannon 
TWA have had to increase their services. It is thought 
that this increased traffic has been a result of the hard 
work of U.S. travel agencies earlier in the year. 


PAN-AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS REPORTS .. . 


Reactions of visitors flown across from U.S. for the 
An Tostal festivities are now to hand and indications are 
that the special-party tours were so successful that Pan- 
American expect great expansion of this feature for next 
year’s Tostal. 

In view of increasing U.S. interest in Ireland, this 
company’s flights are being stepped up to twenty-one 
round trips per week across the Atlantic. 

Shannon-New York. A weekly Pan-American all cargo 
freighter plane tells its own story of growing Ireland- 
America exports. If present plans go through, air-freight 
will soon be costing Jess than surface travel. 

The export of bloodstock to U.S. from Ireland has 
now reached such proportions that it is a regular feature 
of Pan-American service. Animals are transported in 
special pressurised D.C. 6A aircraft capable of carrying 
twelve horses per trip. Accommodation for four grooms 
is also provided on the same aircraft. 
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TRAVEL COMPANIES BOOM DURING AN TOSTAL 

Both Aer Lingus and Great Northern Railways have 
reported that they had record figures for the Toéstal period. 
In the week before Easter the air company carried 3,500 
people into Dublin Airport—this figure showed an increase 
of thirty-three per cent over last year’s total for the same 
week. Figures for the three weeks after Easter showed 
an increase of 800 over last year. As usual the London 
Dublin route was the busiest. 

Great Northern Railways report increases of between 
9,000 and 10,c0o for An Tostal as compared to the Easter 
holiday last year. For the ten-day Easter period it is 
estimated that 22,000 passengers arrived in Dublin from 
other parts of Ireland. Last year’s figure was 13,000. 
For the first two weeks of An Tostal figures were 17,500 
over last year’s. 


CARONIA TO REVISIT IRELAND 

The 34,000 ton luxury liner Caronia is scheduled 
to visit Dun Laoghaire and Glengariff on July 30. The 
Caronia last visited this country in May with §75 American 
tourists aboard calling first at Glengariff and then to 
Dun Laoghaire. It was estimated that 14 million dollars 
was earned in the course of the cruise from New York 
to Canary Islands, North Africa, Spain, Portugal, Ireland, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden and England. The cost of 
the trip on this luxurious liner ranged from 925-4,000 
dollars. 

On arrival at Glengariff passengers went ashore to visit 
the southern beauty spots and they were loud in their 
praises of the beautiful Irish scenery. On arrival in Dun 
Laoghaire the visitors were met by special motor coaches 
and taxis which took them on a sight-seeing and shopping 
tour of Dublin. 


FRENCH WAITERS AND C.I.E. 

C.I.E. and French Railways have initiated an Exchange 
Scheme for dining-car attendants on the basis of a three 
months’ “refresher course.” This interchange of staff 
members is expected to give good results ultimately. The 
Irish waiters will know when they serve Frenchmen 
and other Continentals what the visitors expect, while 
they will be able to impart to their fellow-workers suggest- 
ions as to how the C.I.E. catering system can be improved 
as a result of what they have seen and practised in France. 


AER LINGUS — SUMMER PLANS 

During the months of July and August Aer Lingus 
have planned to operate forty-five extra flights to cope 
with the demand for seats. These will be operated on the 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Glasgow and Edinburgh- 
Dublin routes. 

During the peak summer period the company have 
scheduled to run over 600 flights per week, giving a 
greater capacity on the principal routes than ever before. 


CORRECTION 


BRITISH AND IRISH STEAMPACKET Co. LTD. 

In our last issue it was stated that the m.v. Irish Coast 
will sail from Dublin on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and from Glasgow on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. The sailing dates had been transposed in 
error. The correct days of sailing from Dublin are Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and from Glasgow on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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* Lyons Tea in 
sealed grease-proof 
packets, each packet 
containing the exact 
measure for a pot for 
one, two or more 
persons. The advantages 
of this method are 
numerous—prevention 
of waste, saving of time, 
and a consistently high 
standard of quality 
from each pot which 
are alone sufficient 

to justify its adoption. 








Did you 
use this 
efficient 


service? 


Whether you were 
users of our ‘ Pot 
Packet”? Service or 
not, we shall be 
happy to answer 
any enquiries and to 
keep you informed 
about its resumption 
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liow to get there 

Detailed information on sailings and flights may be 
obtained from the offices of the various travel companies 
or from your local travel agent. 


Air Services 

Ireland is linked up with the U.S. and Canada by all 
major International Air Services operating through 
Shannon Airport. These services, which also link up Great 
Britain and the Continent with Ireland, include Air France, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, K.L.M. (Royal 
Dutch Airlines), L.A.I., Pan American World Airways, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Trans-World Airlines. 

A shuttle service is operated between Dublin Airport 
and Shannon Airport by Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines). 

Regular direct services to Paris and Amsterdam from 
Dublin are also operated by Aer Lingus as well as to 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Isle of Man and Jersey. 


Ocean Services 

Transatlantic services of the Cunard Lines, United 
States Lines and Holland-America Line call at the port of 
Cobh en route between Europe and the U.S. (New York), 
Canada (Halifax), France (Le Havre) and Great Britain 
(Southampton and Liverpool). 

Ireland and Great Britain are linked by a series of 
cross-Channel services which operate on the routes 
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Holyhead/Dun Laoghaire, Liverpool/Cork, Fishguard/ 
Cork, Fishguard/Rosslare, Fishguard/Waterford and 
Glasgow/Dublin. 

These services are operated by British Railways, British 
and Irish Steampacket Co., City of Cork Steampacket Co., 
and Burns and Laird Lines, Ltd. 


Accommodation 

Hotel and Guest House accommodation is available 
throughout Ireland all the year round. Intending visitors 
are, however, advised to make reservations through a Travel 
Agent or direct with the Hotel or Guest House selected, as 
the Irish Tourist Bureaux are not in a position to arrange 
accommodation for visitors. 

Detailed particulars of Hotels and Guest Houses 
(including controlled maximum tariffs) and of all other 
forms of Registered accommodation appear in the Official 
List of Registered Premises issued by An Bord Failte, 
available free of charge at any Irish Tourist Bureau. 


Further Facts from 

Information concerning details of forthcoming events 
and all other aspects of vacations in Ireland may be obtained 
from the Irish Tourist Bureau : 
LONDON : 19 Regent Street, S.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 0838. 
New York: Ireland House, 33 East soth Street. 
DuBLIN : 14 Upper O’Connell Street. Tel. 44719/10. 
BELFAST : 17 Queen’s Arcade. Tel. Belfast 28338. 

Also Branch Offices at Cork and Galway. 














DISPLAY TOURING BRITAIN 


WINDOWS ON IRELAND 


Tourist publicity takes many forms. The window 
display pictured above forms part of the extensive campaign 
at present being carried on in Britain by Fogra Failte. It 
will tour Thomas Cook and Sons Ltd. offices in England, 
Scotland and Wales, staying for two weeks in each. 


VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


Each year a steadily increasing number of tourists are 
travelling to Irish shores from other parts of Europe. 
Although an oversea journey is involved, the number of 
such visitors who return year after year to Ireland would 
seem to suggest that the very highly individual character 
of the country and its people warrant the effort involved 
in planning such a trip. 


. FROM GERMANY 


Baron von Mayerinch led a group of twenty-four German 
horse-breeding experts on a tour of some of the more 
important Irish studs earlier this year. The group, whose 
visit was organised by the German horse-breeding magazine, 
“ St. Georg,” visited the National Stud at Tully, County 
Kildare, and the studs of the Aga Khan and the Maharaja 
of Baroda. Some of the breeders stated that they intended 
to return to Ireland later in the year to make purchases. 


. AND FROM FRANCE 


_ A party of fifty-eight French anglers spent a week fishing 
in the Oughterard district of County Galway, led by 
seventy-four-year-old M. P. Decantelle, owner and 
editor of the French monthly fishing magazine, “La 
Peche Independante.”” M. Decantelle, who has fished 
“from the North Pole to Central Africa,” said that the 
party had enjoyed their visit very much. 








FRENCH ANGLERS GO WEST 


BRETON VISITORS 


Also from France came a group of thirty-seven Bretons 
who travelled from Galway in the west to Dublin where 
they played at an All-Ireland Pipe Band Competition. 
They wore colourful traditional costume, each one distinc- 
tive of the district the wearer came from, and in each of 
the places they visited they performed some of their 
traditional dances. 





BRETON DANCERS IN DUBLIN 


“* As soon as I set foot on Irish soil the whole ‘ atmosphere’ 
gripped me; I felt I had arrived in an entirely different world. 
Coming from a country where life . . . is taken seriously, I 


found the change to the ‘ Irish way of life’ all the more 


striking. Theirs 1s an old civilisation . . . but it sits easily 
upon them; their sense of humour springs from a sense of 
proportion. I discovered, too, as others have done before, 
that Ireland is a land of the most romantic beauty.” 
—Adolf Morath. 
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NATIONAL TREASURES INO DUBLIN 


Compiled by Hector O’Connor Three Candles, 10/6 


Mr. O’CONNOR presents in a most attractive way a wide 
selection of the national treasures which are to be found 
in the National Museum, the National Gallery of Art and 
Dublin’s Municipal Art Gallery. The examples chosen 
in ornamental metal-work range from jewellery of the 
pre-Christian era to the Ardagh Chalice; and in paintings, 
from works by Fra Angelico, Rembrandt and El Greco 
to “The Dead Ptarmigan” by Sir William Orpen. 
The book is elegantly produced and a pleasant memento 
of a visit to the principal Irish museums and galleries. 


BOOKS ON IRELAND 

Compiled by the National Library of Ireland 
(Published for the Cultural Relations Committee of 
Ireland by Colm O’Lochlainn). 


THIS BOOKLIST, although it runs to almost forty pages, 
does not claim to be more than selective. Important works 
have had—because of exigencies of space —to be omitted, 
but what remains constitutes an extremely useful 
reference work. 

It is arranged in nine sections, the longest being devoted 
to books dealing with Irish history. Other sections cover 
works on antiquities and mythology, the Irish abroad, 
topography and sport and biography. 


FRANCISCAN ABBEY 
OF WMULTYFARNHAM 
by Fr. Terence O’Donnell, O.F.M. 
The Abbey, Multyfarnham, 2/6 


BESIDE THE small lake of Derravaragh in Westmeath, a 
little gem of water and woodland, rather off the beaten 
tourist track, the Abbey of Multyfarnham was founded 
some time in the thirteenth century. Its history through 
suppressions, destructions and a variety of good and ill 
fortunes, with the monks alternately on the run and 
returning to occupy temporary shacks amid the ruins 
from century to century right down to the nineteenth, is 
a picture in miniature of the pattern of Irish history through 
the last 700 years. The book is at once a formal recording 
of events and a relation of a series of stories of the heroism 
and endurance of many of the brethren throughout the 
Cromwellian and other periods of persecution. A great 
deal of research has gone into the making of it and it is 
very well documented and illustrated. 
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A BOOKLIST 


. . . being a selection of titles, old and new, in print an 
available from the more important bookshops or direc 
from the publishers. 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 


THE TRIAL OF OLIVER PLUNKET 
by Alice Curtayne Sheed & Ward, London, 


— 


953 


ITALY AND IRELAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
by V. Bernardis Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin, 1950. 


GAELIC PIONEERS OF CHRISTIANITY 
by D. Gongand 


I REMEMBER MAYNOOTH 
by N. Kevin 


THE IRISH IN MODERN SCOTLAND 
by J. Handley Cork University Press, 1947 


THE WILL AND FAMILY OF HUGH O’NEILL 
EARL OF TYRONE 
by Rev. P. Welsh 


Gill, Dublin, 1923. 


Burns Oates, Dublin, 1945. 


Three Candles, Dublin, 1950. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE BOYNE AND BLACKWATER 
by W. Wilde Three Candles, Dublin, 1949. 


LOUGH CORRIB 
by W. Wilde 


INTRODUCING IRELAND 
(Book of Photographs) 


Three Candles, Dublin, 1938. 


Irish Tourist Association, 19§0. 


IRELAND 

(An Illustrated Guide to the 
Counties of Ireland) Fogra Failte, 1953. 
DUBLIN 

(An Illustrated Guide) Fogra Failte, 1953. 
CONNACHT 

(An Illustrated Guide) Fogra Failte, 1953. 
THE HILL OF HOWTH 


by L. A. G. Strong Methuen, London, 1953. 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, MUSIC, Etc. 


DivipED IMAGE: A Study of William Blake and 
W. B. Yeats Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
by Margaret Rudd London, 1953. 


ABBEY PLAYS, 1899-1948 


by Brinsley MacNamara Three Candles, Dublin, 1948. 


THE OULD PLAID SHAWL AND OTHER SONGS 
by Francis A. Fahy Three Candles, Dublin. 


IRISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by Geoffrey Taylor Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1951. 


THE COURSE OF IRISH VERSE IN ENGLISH 
by Robert Farren Sheed & Ward, London, 1948. 


POETRY IN MODERN IRELAND 

by Austin Clarke Three Candles, Dublin, 19§1. 

THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE 

(A Quarterly Review of Literature, Science and Art) 
Dublin Magazine, Dublin 
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hh, The lakes of Killarney . . . tropical Parknasilla . . . Galway 


Bay . . . see these and Ireland’s many other world-famous 
beauty spots by C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company). 
Conducted luxury motor coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 11-day, 
13-day), Radio Train day trips, Go-As-You-Please tours—ask 
your travel agent about these delightful ways of discovering 
Ireland, or write C.I.E. Public Relations Department, 
s9 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


We hope that when in Dublin you will find time 


to visit us at St. James’s Gate Brewery and see 


how the world-famous Brewers produce their * 


famous stout. Special Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 


Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 


Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 


Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 


The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
the world. 


public Library 
Detroit, Mich 
History & Trev 





